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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. plains and mountains is remarkable. The grasses|or by “ pay dirt.” The blossom rock is burned 
are very nutritious, and they cure standing ; cattle |or partially decomposed quartz ; the “ pay dirt” ig 
refuse to eat hay in winter when they can have|quartz thoroughly decomposed, and resembling 
access to the dry grass of the plains. Beef gattle|red clay. This decomposed quartz generally ex- 
that have not been fed a pound of grain or hay|tends to a depth of thirty or forty feet, when it 
are very frequently brought to market even in| gives place either to iron pyrites, or sulphuret of 
winter. copper. All the quartz and dirt is impregnated 
The climate is mild and healthful. For nine|more or less with gold, and sometimes is exceed- 
months of the year, from October to July, little|ingly rich. But the main dependence is in the 
or no rain falls, and even in summer there are few|sulphurets. These are obtained by blasting. They 
heavy rains, aud none of long duration. Thejare then pulverized by stamps to a fine powder, 
streams are fed by the snows in_the mountains.| which is washed over copper plates that have been 
In summer the heat on the plains is at times in-|charged with quicksilver. The free gold amalga- 
tense during the day, yet the nights are invariably | mates with the mercury, and every two or three 
cool. In the mountains the temperature is lower, | days this amalgam is.scraped off the plates and re- 
and less liable to extremes. Flourishing villages|torted. It has been fully demonstrated that the 
may be found at an elevation of nine and even|deeper a gold mine is worked the richer are the 
eleven thousand feet above the level of the ocean. | ores. 
Oue, called Empire, is located immediately at the| There are two localities in Colorado where min- 
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Colorado. - 4 

The boundaries of Colorado extend from the 
87th to the 41st parallel of north latitude, and 
from the 25th to the 32d meridian of longitude 
west from Washington. It joins Kansas and 
Nebraska on the east, Nebraska and Idaho on the 
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north, New Mexico on the south, and Utah on 
the west. From the eastern to the western boun- 
dary the distance is about 400 miles, and from the 
northefu to the southern about 250 or 300 wiles. 
The eastern portion (perhaps one-third) lies on 
what has heretofore been known as the Great 
American Desert, between the Platte and Arkan- 
as Rivers. The western portion embraces the 
Rocky Mountain range with its extensive parks 
and valleys. 
The settlement of this territory is due to the 
discovery of gold in that region. The first com- 
pany of gold-hunters who undertook to explore 
that region, started from Kansas, under the lead 
of Green Russell, Esq., in the summer of 1858, 
and succeeded in finding some plaeers on the banks 
of Cherry Creek, Platte River, and Clear Creek, 
near the base of the mountains. These placers 
were not extensive; but exaggerated reports con- 
cerning them reaching the Western States, an 
unprecedented emigration commenced moving in 
that direction early in the spring of 1859. The 
emigrants started without any adequate prepara- 
tion, or knowledge of the country, or of science in 
minds, aud at an unseasonable period of the 
year. The consequence was they suffered intensely, 
were sorely disappointed, and returned in haste 
and wild disorder. Not less than twenty-five 
thousand emigrants returned, threatening ven- 
geance on all who dared to speak or write any- 
thing favorable of the country from which they 
retreated. About this time news was received 
that John H. Gregory, who was exploring the 


base of the Snowy Range, (the dividing ridge.) 
In the mountains, during the months of July. 
August, and a portion of Septenber, light showers 
fall nearly every day, generally in the afternoon, 
caused probably by the evaporatign from the 
mountains of snow. Frequently these showers do 
not reach the plains. 

Oa the plains buffalo, antelope, and hare are 
abundant. The only beasts of prey found there 
in large numbers are small wolves, called cayotes. 
Occasionally a gray wolf or wildcat is seen, but 
there are no dangerous animals met with, except 
in the mountains, where way be found yrizzly 
and cinnamon bears, mountain lions, wolves, pan- 
thers, &c., as well as mountain sheep, bison, elk, 
and other game. ‘ 

Silver, copper, cinnabar, galena, plumbago, 
aptimony, iron, coal, and salt abound in the moun- 
tains, but none of these mines have been exten- 
sively worked, in consequence of the want of 
capital and the general tendency to gold-mining. 
Precious stones have also been found, such as 
opal, agate, amethyst, emerald, &c.. Some beau- 
tiful moss agates have been picked up in the mid- 
dle park. The streams abound in trout of deli- 
cious flavor. 

There are three prominent tribes of Indians in 
the territory, namely, Arapahoes, Cheyennes, and 
Utes. The two former occupy the plains, and the 
latter the mountains. All these tribes are friendly 
to the whites, but indulge in hostilities toward 
each other, the Indians of the plains having a 
deadly hatred of the mountain tribes. 


mountains, had discovered a remarkably rich cre-| Gold in small quantities has been found in vari- 
vice or lode, and that all who remained in the|ous localities in the mountains aud on the plains, 


country had flocked to that region. This discovery |but nearly all the placer or gulch mines have been 
was followed by others in the same locality, and|exhausted, and mining is now almost entirely cen- 


thus the permanent settlement of the country was 
insured. 
eel the settlement of Colorado, all that region 
n as the Plains or Desert was supposed to 
totally unfit for cultivation; but it . been 
ted that by irrigation all the valleys can 
be made productive, sufficiently so to sustain the 
Satire population that the territory is likely to re- 
ceive. Even in the mountains very fine vegetables 
ave been produced at an elevation of 9,000 feet 
ove the level of the sea. The pasturage of the 


fined to extracting the gold from ores found in 
veins or crevices. This is called lode mining. 
These lodes are of volcanic origin, and were pro- 
bably formed at the time when the mountains 
were thrown up. They are regular in direction, 
the greater portion lying north-east and south- 





west, and extending downward almost perpendicu- 

larly. The veins vary in width from six inches|greater portion will be ; ‘ 

to eight or ten feet. But by far the larger nuber city, has erected a mill there in which, after the 

are from two to three feet wide. They are dis-|ore is pulverized, it is passed through a flame, by 

levered either by what is called “ blossom rock” | which mieans the sulphur is destroyed. Another 
> ania ° 





ing is extensively carried on : one is about tweuty- 
five miles from the base of the mountains, and not 
far from the centre of the territory, and is gener- 
ally known as the Gregory district; the other is 
about a hundred miles further south, and is known 
as the Buckskin Joe region. The first-named ex- 
tends over an area about ten miles by thirty, and 
contains a population of perhaps fifteen thousand. 
The greater portion of this population, however, 
is contained in three villages lying contiguous, 
called Central City, Black Hawk, and Nevada. 
The mines at Buckskin Joe, although thought to 
be rich, are not much worked, and the population 
there is quite small. There fro in the territory 
about 150 quartz mills, averaging, perhaps, ten 
stamps each, which produced in 1863 over $12, 
000,000, and it is thought that the yield for 1864 
will reach $20,000,000. Colorado is now pro- 
ducing more gold in ratio to its population and _ 
capital than California, and it will soon rival the 
Golden State in its metalic exports. 

In the development of the mines of Colorado 
three great difficulties were met. The first may 
be denominated “cap rock.” The veins some- 
times close so as to leave only a trace, which, if 
followed, invariably opens out again to a rich de- 
posit. But the thickness of these “ faults” can 
only be conjectured. Sometimes they are only 
ten or twenty feet, sometimes a hundred. Lode 
mining is expensive work, and many a ntiner of 
limited means has been entirely ruined before 
getting through the “cap,” and perhaps his suc- 
cessors have struck the crevice in a few days and 
realized large fortunes. The want of courage or 
means to overcome the‘ old cap” has driven thou- 
sands of miners to seek other localities. The 
next difficulty is in extracting the gold from the 
ore. The gold exists in very minute particles in 
combination with sulphur, arsenic, and other sub- 
stances, and by the old processes used in Cali- 
fornia and elsewhere it has been found impossible 
to save more than about twenty-five per cent. of 
it. Improved machinery, however, has’ recently 
been introduced, by which it is thought the 
saved. Dr. Keith, of this 


improvement is called the Frieburg Pan, in which | his own in token of his love. 


the gold is set free by the use of chemicals. If, 
as there is good reason to believe, these should 
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He called for the| but fighting till more came to their relief. After 
world, and I laid it at his feet, with the crowns|a brief struggle, the capture of the chief is eff 


pave successful, the yield will be very greatly in-|his hand. But mark the benefit of exchange! 
creased. The third great difficulty has been the|For he gave me, instead of earth, a kingdom of 
lack of capital. Until very recently all the capital |eternal peace, and in lieu of the crowns of vanity, 
used in developing these mines was first obtained |a crown of glory. 2 
from them. The people who emigrated there were} ‘‘ They gazed upon me; they said I was mad, 
generally poor. Many were ruined in attempting | distracted, and become a fool; they lamented be- 
to get through the cap. To carry on lode mining|cause my freedom came. They whispered against 
requires capital. Expensive machinery is needed|me in the.vanity of their imagination; but I in- 
for hoisting ore and water, and for reducing the|clined mine ear unto the whisperings of the Spirit 
ore. Supplies of all kinds are high, Although|of Truth. I said, what am I, that I should re- 
there are, perhaps, no richer mines in Americajceive such honour? But He removed the moun- 
than those of Colorado, no man of limited means/tains out of my way, and by his secret workings 
should attempt their development. Some such/|pressed me forward.” 
have been successful, but few comparatively. A 
man or company with fifty thousand dollars would 5; s ; 
be almost certain of realizing immense profits. A Great City of Jews in China 

The principal towns are Denver and Central} It has been long known that Jews existed in 
City, the former located on the plains, the latter|China. From the time when the Jesuits pursued 
in the mountains. Denver is purely a commercial |their missionary efforts in the Celestial land, it has 
town, there being no mines in its vicinity. Golden| been no secret that Here, as in India and remoter 
City is the legal capital, but Denver is the virtual|countries still small bands of Jews were found 
one, where the governor, secretary and surveyor-| maintaining their peculiar national characteristics, 
general reside. The populatiop, about thirty-five|and engaged in industrial pursuits. It was not 
thousand, is chiefly from the Western States,|known, however, and could hardly have been 
whose customs, manners, and institutions they|imagined, that they-existed in such numbers as 
have carried with them. They have established|recent discoveries have shown they do. The fol- 
a good common school system, with excellent in-|lowing interesting narrrative is published in the 
structors. Jewish Chronicle. The curious account was re- 
lated to the writer by a Jewish officer in the 
For “The Friend” ‘British navy : ' 

The Youthful Reader, “At the breaking out of the English war with 

There are two classes of our young readers,—| (China, he received his commission as lieutenant, 
both much longed for, to whom we could recom-|and went to the seat of war, and served under 
mend the subjoined, stirring extract from the early|(ommander Hollins. Our friend was assigned the 
spiritual experience of Thomas Story: for admo-|command of a small vessel carrying three guns, 
nition and warning to those whom Satan, by in-|for the purpose of penetrating the rivers and 
sidious device, and varied false pretences, would streams of the interior, and preventing any hostile 
persuade it to be practicable as it is agreeable to|assemblages. He seldom advanced further than 
the natural, ease-loving, carnal will of the unre-|five or six miles from the principal rendezvous; 
generate heart, to ke heirs ‘of two kingdoms; and} but on one occasion, tired of cruising about in the 
that the self-denial, with the daily cross, enjoined|same place so often, and meeting no opposition, 
by the dear Redeemer upon all His, is too strict) he proceeded ten miles up the river, and still found 
and too severe for _ days of lofty babel-build-|no hindrance. He sailed until he had advanced 
ing, of much creafurely refinement, and almost/about thirty miles into the interior of the country 
world-wide intellectual light and religious pro- passing several cities and villages, but seeing no 
gress. Y ‘ fortifications ; and not being molested in any way, 

To the other class, how encouraging and animat-|he was about to retrace his steps, when, looking 
ing is the assurance herein conveyed, that the/ahead, he thought that there appeared something 
meek and lowly, self-denying pilgrim of the cross|in the distance resembling a fortification. He 
of Jesus, so far from following an ignis fatuus or|determined to ascertain the nature of the place, 
trusting to any cunningly devised fable, is only a/and headed the shipsto it.. When he approached, 
straightforward follower of his or her Lord in the| he was surprised by seeing multitudes of Chinese 
straight and narrow way which He has cast up, and| junks and other small boats approachiug-the ves- 
which leads through self-reduction, mortification,|sel. The deck was then cleared for action in case 
and entire dependence on the arm of Him, “ with-lof a fight. As the enemy approached nearer to 
out whom we can do nothing,” unto the glorious| the ship, they let fly a cloud of weapons and stones, 
Jiberty of the children of God. To these we would which, however, did no injury. The lieutenant, 
particularly commend the wees and bidding God-|thinking to scatter them, had one of his guns 
speed would say, press on. Let no danger fright|Joaded with grapeshot, and poured it into them 
nor labour tire, till through the low vestibule of| where the crowd appeared thickest. It must have 
true humility, and through entire submission and|done considerable execution, for now they raised 
obedience to Christ, our ever-living, ever-abiding|a yell. They attempted to climb up the sides, 
Advocate and High Priest, the immortal crown,|but were met on every side by the sailors. Now 
through the unchangeable cross, shall be forever) thie fight began in real earnest. With all their 
yours. The extract is as followeth:— guns employed, it was as much as the British 

“T was silent before the Lord, as a child not|could do to keep the natives from gaining a foot- 
yet weaned; he put words in my mouth, and L|ing on board of the vessel. The Chinese fought 
sang forth his praise with an audible voice. I desperately ; their leader—a tall, majestic-looking 
called upto my God out of the great deep; he put|man, wielding a long straight sword—by his pre- 
on bowels of mercy, and had compassion on we,|sence seemed to inspire them with increased 
because his love was infinite, and his power with-|bravery. Seeing this, an attempt was made to 
out measure. He called for my life, and I offered|capture him. He had effected a footing on board 
it at his footstool; but he gave it me as a prey,|for himself and a few followers—more were swarm- 
with unspeakable addition. He called for my will,|ing up. A shot through the bottom of his canoe 
and I resigned it at his call; but he returned me|cut off his retreat; there was no hope for them 
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thereof ; I withheld them not at the beckoning of|and all the belligerents cease fighting. The British 
vessel then attempted to make its way out of the 
river; but the natives, as soon us they perceived | 


this, raised such a yell as we never heard bef 
and the chief, extending his hands, addressed By 


captors in a language which did not resemble the 
Chinese in any respect. 
tonished at recognizing the familiar tone of the 
Hebrew language. 
youth he had received a good Hebrew ucation, 
and was able to carry on a conversation in the 
Hebrew language with the chief, who told him if 
he would give him up, he would promise that they 


_|would uot be molested, but permitted a free 


and also, if he desired, he would show him the 
city. The officer accepted the proposition, and 
accompanied by him as a safeguard, and also a 
body of men from the ship, they visited the town, 
It was an immense city, surrounded on all sides 
by walls and fortifications, and contained over one 
million of inhabitants, all Jews. In no other 

of the Chinese Empire are there any Jews. Here 
they are“allowed every privilege. They can 
their produce to other cities, and trade with them, 
but are not allowed to emigrate. They have their 
own laws; and their chief officer is a Jewish 
Rabbi, who, with twénty others, enact laws, de 
cide disputes, and deal out justice to the jnhab 
itants of the city. In this tribunal is vested the 
power of life and death, and from their decision 
there is no appeal. They keep a standing army 
of the young men of the place in order to protect 
their city. Their laws command the observance 
of the di ewish religion; but their rites and cere- 
monies differ from ours in many respects. They 
observe the Sabbath on what is to us Th 

but still they call it the seventh-day. Their syns 
gogues are the most beautiful buildings that are 
to be seen in the empire. They are all built ia 
one style, which resembles a mixture of the Gothie 
and Corinthian, and are ornamented by beautiful 
pagodas. Each synagogue is capable of holding 
over two thousand worshippers, and generally con- 
sists of a large hall, with an arched roof, all of 


stained glass, which presents a beautiful appeat 
ance. The roof is supported by pillars of varie 


gated marble, ornamented by fine porcelain cot 
nices. The holy ark is a beautiful structure in 
itself, and is approached by nine steps of the 
whitest marble. On opening the doors and draw 
ing the curtain, the whole building is flooded 
the light which issues forth. In every availabl 
spot inside the ark candles are placed, which are 
kept burning continually, but still are not seem. 
The effect, as may be imagined, is beautiful. In 
each house of worship are three ‘saphorim,’ which 
are written on pure white vellum. These ate 
handled with the greatest care, and only by the 
priest himself. Women are not allowed to entet 
the synagogues, except on holidays and days gf 
festivity. In the aggregate, their rules are ia 
strict accordance with our religion, and are 

ble in themselves. The military leader who had 
been taken prisoner, together with the priests, 
spared no pains to make themselves unde 
explaining everything which they thought 
prove interesting. 


“The party spent about six hours ——e 


the place, and then returned to the ship laden 
presents, which to them were curiosities. 
officer has still in his possession several 

not over four feet square, which contain over thres 
hundred drawers and secret places. The most ine 
teresting curiosity which he received was a F 
Book written in Chaldaic, on vellum, whi 
presented to the British Museum. Several 





The heutenant was ag. 


Thanks to his parents, in his 
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THE FRIEND; 


us a community of Israelites exists in Ori-|exercise of mind, still earnestly desiring to be} — year > 
ental China never heard of before, yet consisting| good, but had no outward help, and was a stranger|mirth and jollity abounded, of which I took my 
of over 1,000,000 of souls, speaking the original |to that which was inward. I endeavored to dis-|full share, though often with great reluctance; 
gered tongue, keeping their own laws, and pos-|charge my duty both to my Maker and to my|and I mostly felt that my cohdemnation was more 


thousands of years ago.” 


: From “The British Friend” of 1853. 
feme Account of the Life and Convincement of 
Mary Brantiogham 
DICTATED TO A FRIEND. 

For the instruction of my children, not wishing 
its publication, I have often felt inclined to leave 
behind me, a brief account of the most remarkable 
gecurrences which have befallen me in my pil- 
grimage through this vale of tears. 

I was born in a village called Croglyn, in the 
east part of Cumberland, about the middle of the 
Second month, 1751, 0.s. My parents, Launcelot 
and Ann Martin, were honest well-disposed people, 
in low circumstances, so that they could not give 
ussuch an education as they would have liked; 
the want of which is as much to be lamentéd by 
us as its acquisition is to be prized by those who 
have it. I was naturally of a weak constitution, 
producing a great depression of spirits, which, to- 
gether with believing myself of a weak intellectual 
capacity, often made me travel heavily on through 
the gloom of pensiveness; this was increased by 
the sorrowful apprehension that my parents might 
be taken from us in early life, and no one left to 
support us in our tender years, which was verified 
in the death of my father about the 11th year of 
my age, having two brothers older and a sister 
younger than myself. Notwithstanding these 

y anticipations, I was of a lively, gay dispo- 
sition, which led me to delight in vain amuse- 
ments, and though often, when I went with my 
companions to the dance, I felt such a load_of con- 
viction as to make me weep by the way, yet the 
music for afew minutes stifled the voice of my 
conscience: But again and again was I so power- 
fully pleaded with, that I sometimes resumed my 
seat to weep; and when asked the cause, replied, 
“T had a pain at my heart,’ which had been the 
case more or less from my infancy, but I made it 
anexcuse. Many were the bitter weepings I had 
in my own home, but I did not know what these 
convictions were, or what they proceeded from, 
mostly attributing them ie the suggestions 
of the grand adversary of my soul’s happiness) to 
a weakness of capacity, or bashfulness in not being 
able to appear like others. I often made resolu- 

to gu no more, and that, if my aunt, with 
whom I then lived, would say I Should not, it 
would be a help to me, and this my earnest desire 
would be accomplished : for the spirit truly was 
ready, but the flesh was weak. 

had in my early years, strong desires to be- 
come good, and loved the company of old people, 
and such as were esteemed religivus. I went to 
the church diligently, and said my prayers regu- 
larly every night when I went to bed. One even- 
ing I went to the house of one who was esteemed 

most pious of our little group, and found her 
on her knees reading the first chapter of John; 
the wept, and seemed very much broken and ten- 

; | wondered what should make her weep, 

thought it must be something that was good ; 


aud Ttesolved that the-first opportunity I had 1 


Would kneel down and read this chapter, suppos- 
ing there must be something in the posture, for I 
yad read and heard it read many times : I did so, 


- aid was made to weep exceedingly, and was terri- 


fied at the thoughts of having offended the Al- 


I went to church under very great exercise of 
mind ; as I entered the door, I felt as if the people 


first seat I came to, and said in my heart, “O Lord, 
must I die also,” ‘after which I was soon relieved 
of my exercise. 

I lived now at a farm-house, and on the day 
called Good Friday, I was under great exercise of 
mind, working in a field through whigh was a foot- 
path, and several persons going to church, I 
thought a good deal about it, and when no more 
were coming, I went into a corner of the field and 
knelt down and prayed that if there were any sin 
in not going to church, it might not be laid to my 
charge whilst I was discharging my duty as a ser- 
vant. I passed on for some time much the same 
way, when another very serious exercise befel me, 
the greatest I had ever had, viz., the grevious 
weight and nature of sin; I strove to discharge 
my duty in every respect as strictly as possible ; 
but the more I strove to be good, the worse I 
seemed to grow, and it ofter felt as if the clouds 
were upon my back as I walked along almost 
double through the weight of exercise that was 
upon me, and did not feel worthy or able to look 
up, yet no particular sin was pointed out to me. 
My sleep and appetite left me, which was very 
trying to me in my place of hard service; and 
when asked the cause, I still made use of my old 
excuse, the pain at my heart. The grand adver- 
sary suggested that if I would go among fhe 
papists, their priests could forgive sin, and I should 
then be relieved, but being of a backward disposi- 
tion, I did not know how to get introduced to 
them. A labouring man working on the farm, 
who came from a place where a papist priest lived, 
I concluded I would apply to him next day to get 
me a place in a certain family where a priest was 
kept, and felt a little relieved by this resolution ; 
only that what a fool I had been to have been so 
long distressed, when this would have relieved me 
at once¢ but, may I not add, the kind hand of 
Providence preserved me in the hour of tempta- 
tion. At night when I went to bed, I knelt down 
as usual to say the Lord’s Prayer, when I was 
seized with an awful fear and trembling, such as 
I had never experienced before, and for a few 
seconds did not know whether I was in the body 
or not, when I heard a voice as loud as thunder 
in my understanding, which said, “Thou mayest 
as well worship the posts of thy bed ; they are the 
work of men’s hands, and so are their dead images, 
and none can forgive sins but God alone.” As 
seon as I came to myself I got into bed, and had 
such a night’s sleep as I had not had for some 
weeks. In the morning I expected all the family 
had ‘heard the voice, it appeared so loud that the 
whole house seemed to be shaken; but as no one 
mentioned it, I concluded no one heard it. 

My health was now alarmingly on the decline. 
Notwithstanding this remarkable warning, I left 
this place and went to live with a priest, where I 
hoped to meet with all that I had been in search 
of, but was lamentably disappointed; here was 
music and card-playing, with which I was exceed- 
ingly dissatisfied, so that I only staid six months 
there. I then went to a publie house; but my 
health being still poor, I only stayed four months; 
and having no home to go to, my situation became 
very serious; but when I went to my brother's 
I soon regained my health; here nothing par- 
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yet remain in his possession, which are| Soon after this I left my uncle’s and went to/ticular occurred, yet my exercise continued with 
another situation, and continued to have great|me. 


Another year was passed in the country, where 


‘essing documents which record their history| master, as well as lay in my power. On First-day|than equal to my pleasure. At last it seemed the 


will of Providence that I should become more | 
fully acquainted with Himself than I had been. 


were standing like dead pillars; I sat down on the The term at which servants are hired coming on, 


I surrendered my place, and although many offered 
to hire me, I had not freedom to engage with any; 
and it is not a little remarkable, that Joseph 
Makepeace, a Friend of Newbeggen, in Derwent, 
wanted a housekeeper at the same time, and 
though many offered he had not freedom to hire 
any; so we both wanted when the term was fully 
expired, and that morning as he was considering 
on his bed what he should do, it was shown him 
that he must go to Austin, (Alston,) a distance of 
twenty ‘miles ; he went accordingly, and met with 
a Friend, whom he asked if he could help him to 
a housekeeper? The Friend replied that there 
was one young woman who had left her place, and 
was in want of one, mentioning me. J: M. then 
saw clearly that I was the one for him, and sent 
the Friend to engage me, which he did ; I was then 
in the 22d year of my age. After making some 
inquiry who and what he was, I found he was a 
Quaker, to which I objected, because I thought 
he would not suffer singing and dancing in his 
house, which I was loath to give up, notwithstand- 
ing I had suffered sv much on aceount of it; but 
having agreed to go to one unseen, there seemed 
no way but of going to see him, hoping that he 
would not like me; however, on the contrary, he 
was much pleased with me. This was in the year 


1773. 
(To be continued.) 
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The Woodpecker. 


In our wanderings through the woodlands of 
this section, we have, with much regret, noticed 
the annual decrease in numbers of the whole tribe 
of woodpeckers. One cause of this may doubt- 
lessly be attributed to the clearing off of the forest, 
whereby places for building their nests and rear- 
ing their young are no longer to be found; but 
by far the greater part is owing to their being 
constantly hunted by almost every man and boy 
who is able to procure a gun.—lt is a sorrowful 
fact that many farmers advocate the destruction 
of these birds, and indeed of all birds, and do all 
they can to drive them from our midst, the result 
of which is a corresponding iucrease in the insects 
whose habits are so destructive to vegetable life. 
This destructive warfare is not only ungenerous 
and unjust, as waged against defenceless and in- 
nocent victims, but is against the interests of 
the destroyers themselves. Auy one who will 
take the trouble tu watch some of the-woodpecker 
tribe for a single sea3on,; and note with what 
eagerness they examine every tree in the orchard 
and in the forest, in search of their favourite food 
—the larva of insects—will doubtlessly see 
enough to satisfy himself that they are among his 
best friends instead of being his enewies, and will 
then throw around them eyery protection in his 
power. 

The amount of labour that these birds perform 
in order to obtain their food, is often truly sur- 
prising. An instance of this kind lately came 


under our notice, which well illustrates this point. 
A pair of red-headed wodpeckers were frequently 
seen in a small strip of woods late last autumn, 
and as the most of that species had already gone 
to other climes, these attracted the attention of 
the owner of the woods. For several days they 
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were noticed around the top of a white oak tree 


‘that had just begun to show signs of decay, and 


seemed very industrious, pecking away at ‘the 
limbs as if in search of food. A short time after 
they had disappeared, the owner thinking the 
tree was on the decline, cut it down, when it was 
found that several holes had been drilled in the 
limbs by these birds. One of these we noticed 
was made into the centre of a limb three inches 
in diameter, in order to obtain the larva of a spe- 
ctes of insect (the buprestis,) which is very de- 
structive to the trees in which they are found. 
The grub had doubtlessly been caught by the bird, 
as its operations had ceased at that spot, and it 
was not to be found anywhere in the limb. This 
hole was funnel-shaped; more than an inch in di- 
ameter at the top, and one anda half inches deep, 
extending to the centre of the limb where the 
grub had been at work. As the limb was, per- 
fectly sound and the wood as solid as that of the 
white oak usually is, we can form some idea of 
the immense labour required of the bird to drill 
such a hole, and we must give it credit for very 
persevering habits, as it doubtlessly required 
many hours of toil for it to perforate this solid 
oak to obtain for itself less than half a breakfast, 
and that too when a profusion of other kinds of 
food much more readily obtainable was near at 
hand. 

But what shall we say of the instinct that 
would point out to a bird the exact spot where a 
grub, one and a half inches beneath the surface, 
was gnawing away at the very vitals of the tree? 
Surely such instinct must approach nearly to rea- 
son, thas would teach it to apply its acute ear, so 
as to detect, by the slight noise made, the pre- 
sence of a grub in its dark retreat, and to know 
that it would furnish a delicious morsel for a 
meal! After observing such a, monument of 
labour for so small a recompense, we feel more 
than ever that the red-head, and indeed all the 
tribe of woodpeckers, are the farmers’ friends, and 
that if farmers consult their own interests in the 
future they will protect such birds from the mur- 
derous assaults of all unthinking men and boys.— 
Germantown Telegraph. 
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THE TRAILING ARBUTUS, 

There’s a flower that grows hy tle greenwood tree, 

In its desolate beauty more dear to me, 

Than all that bask in the noontide beam, 

Through the long, bright summer by fount and stream, 

Like a pure hope, nursed beneath sorrow’s wing, 

Ite timid buds from the cold moss spring, 

Their delicate hues like the pink sea-shell, 

Or the shaded blush of the hyacinth’s bell, 

Their breath more sweet than the faint perfume 

That breathes from the bridal orange-bloom. 


It is not found by the garden wall, 

It wreaths no brow in the festal hall, 

But it dwells in the depths of the shadowy wood, 
And shines, like a star, in the solitude. . 
Never did numbers its name prolong, 

Ne’er hath it floated on wings of song, 

Bard and minstrel have passed it by, 

And left it, in silence and shade, to die. 

But with joy to its cradle the wild-bees come, 
And praise its beauty with drony hum, 

And children love, in the season of spring, 

To watch for its earliest blossoming. 


In the dewy morn of an April day, 

When the traveller lingers along the way, 

When the sod is sprinkled with tender green, 
Where rivulets water the earth, unseen, 

When the floating fringe on the maple’s crest, 
Rivals the tulip’s crimson vest, 

And the budding leaves of the birch-trees throw 
A trembling shade on the turf below, 

When my flower awakes from its dreaming rest, 
And yields its lips to the sweet south-west— 
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Then, in those beautiful days of spring, 

With hearts as light as the wild-bird’s wing, 
Flinging their tasks and their toys aside, 

Gay little groups through the wood-paths glide, 
Peeping and peering among the trees 

As they scent its breath on the passing breeze, 
Hunting about among lichens grey, 

And the tangled mosses beside the way, 

Till they catch the glance of its quiet eye, 

Like light that breaks through a cloudy sky. 


For me sweet blossom, thy tendrils cling 

Round my heart of hearts, as in childhood’s spring, 
And thy breath,"as it floats on the wandering air, 
Wakes all the music of memory there. 

Thou recallest the time when aSfearless child, 

I roved all day through the wood-walks wild, 
Seeking thy blossoms by bank and brae 
Wherever,the gnow-drifts had melted away. 


Now as I linger 'mid crowds alone, 

Haunted by echoes of music flown, 

When the shadows deepen around my way, 
And the light of reason but leads astray, 
When affections, nurtured with fondest care 
In the trusting beart, become traitors there, 
Whei,*weary ofall that the world bestows, 

I turn to nature for calm repose, 

How fain my spirit, in some far glen, 

Would fold her wings mid thy flowers again. 


— 


S. H. Whitman, Providence. 
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THE VALUE OF A LITTLE. 


Do thy little, do it well; 

Do what right and reason tell; 
Do what wrong and sorrow claim, 
Conquer sin and cover shame. 


Do thy little, though it be 

Dreariness and drudgery ; 

They whom Christ apostles made 

“ Gathered fragments” when he bade. -~ 


Do thy little, never mind 

Though thy brethren be unkind ; 
Though the men who ought to smile 
Mock and taunt thee for a while. 


Do thy little, never fear 

While thy Saviour standeth near ; 
Let the world its javelins throw, 
On thy way undaunted go. 


Do tby little, God has made 
Million leaves for forest shade; 
Smallest stars their glory bring, 
God employeth everything. 


Do thy Jittle, and when thou 
Feelest on thy pallid brow, 

Ere has fled thy vital breath, 

Cold and damp the sweat of death, 


Then the little thou hast done— 
Little battles thou hast won, 

Little masteries achieved, 

Little wants with care relieved, 
Little words in love expressed; 
Little wrongs at once confessed, 
Little favors kindly done, 

Little toils thou didst not shun, 
Little graces meekly worn, 

Little slights with patience borne— 


These shall crown the pillowed head, 
Holy light upon thee shed ; 

These are treasures that shall rise 
Far beyond the smiling skies, 


These to thee shall all be given 
For thy heritage in heaven. 
These shall all perfume the air, 
When the spirit enters there. 


Yet they still will linger here, 
And thy name shall long endear, 
For a legacy shall be 

In their deathless memory. 


a a 


a 


and that you may abide in them. This is the ; 


great travail and exercise of my soul for you—4 
Mother’s Leguey to her Daughter. 


’ 


Quinine ' 


Alexander the Great died of the common remit. _ 


tent fever at Babylon, and Oliver Cromwell wag’ 


carried off by ague. A few doses of quinine would, . 


doubtless, have waved their lives, and might haye 
materially influenced the course of history. But 
when the great Macedonian expired, the medic. 
nal virtues of Peruvian bark, produced by the 
Chinchona trees, were unknown outside their na. 
tive forests ; and when the Lord Protector breathed 
his last, they were just beginning to be known in 
London. Since then the value of quinine has 
been generally appreciated ; and who shall 
how many valuable lives are daily saved Ay its 
administration ? In low, marshy situations, whe 
ague prevails, and in the tropics, it has become 
indispensable. All the pluck, enterprise, and de 
votion of modern explorers, would, in many instan. 
‘ces, have been completely neutralized by deadly 
climates, if it had not been for abundant supplies 
of this medicine; and, aided by the same silent 
agent, Europeans have been able to plant 
homes in districts which, without this po 
aid, would have been simply their burial places, ° 
About 4,200,000 pounds of Peruvian are 
imported annually into England alone; and the 
yearly demand for this drug, made upon the South 
American Chinchona forests, including those of 
New Granada, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia, is 
probably not below 3,000,000 pounds. Even if 
this quantity were collected with due for 
the lives of the trees producing it—which is not 
the case—the drain would be enorinous ; but when’ 
we consider that the Chinchonas do not form 
entire forests by themselves, but grow isolated 
amongst other trees—that the most reckless sys- 
tem has been and is pursued in gathering their 
product, and that this pernicious system has been 
followed for several centuries, we catfnot wonder 
that whole regions, formerly eae in bark, 
are now stripped of if. The present high go 
for bark have induced the natives to search the 
remotest parts. Wilds never before trodden by 
civilized man have been visited ; and many a poor 
cascarillero, or bark collector, losing his way, has 
laid down his life in search of that medicine which 
was to save the lives of others. 


Such, however, is the recklessness pursned in - 


collecting bark, and the never ceasing and daily 
increasing demand for it, that even the remotest 
quinine-yielding forests will be exhausted, and the 
nost valuable kinds become as extinct as the Moss 
of New Zealand, or the Dodo of Mauritius. How 
great will be the distress when the supply at length 
fails, when the poor fever-stricken patients have 
to sigh iu vain for the sovereign remedy, anid the 
physicians unable to find a suitable substitute! 


Even at the time of the Spanish dominion over . 


South America, men like Joseph de Jussius, the 


Ulloas, Ruiz, Ravon, and Humboldt, urged the 


imperative necessity of the government taking the 


Chinchona forests under its protection ; but a. 


thing was done, when the revolution deprived 
crown of Castile and Leon of its first jewels. 
republican governments were too reckless and t00 
weak to enforce any laws by which forests of not 
only natural, but cosmopolitan importance m 
be protected. Meanwhile the danger of 
them exhausted has approached our very doot 
some of our colonies. a 
Quinine is now equal in value to gold. Ere 


The principles of Friends are the truth; the long it will be so high in price that only the 
desire s my soul is, that you may come to have | wealthy will be able to buy it; and large 


perfec 


knowledye and understanding of them,|will have to go without it, when, at the 
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no less than $200,000 are spent annually to| Spirit is a convincer before he is a comforter ; and crowded thoroughfare? Is it not more delicate 
map British India alone. — Sprace justly|you must have the other operations of the Holy|to hide our sorrows from the public eye? But 
sid, that whatever plant is needful to man, must |Spirit, before you can derive anything from this. |say some, “I could not bear the sight of gay 
gitimately be cultivated by him. Nature may|—C. H. Spurgeon. colours when my heart is sad.” It is not neces- 
jeld for a long series of years unfailing crops : eke _o sary to wear Bey colours. We may take the plain- 
C. unless aided by artificial means, they will Objections to the Custom of Wearing Mourning. jest articles from our wardrobe, and wear them ; 
ultimately fail. Convinced of this truism, the| Because black is expressive of horror and de-| they will not offend our feelings. And, perhaps, 
qaltivation of Chinchona trees in Europe and in |spair, which are inconsistent with the christian re-|if there were at all times more moderation in dress, 
the East and West! Indies was advocated by Ger- |ligion, which tells us to “mourn not as those with-|less flaunting superfluity and more good taste ex- 
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as 


man, Dutch, and English men of science years|out hope.” 


ago; but for a long time their memoirs and son 
jngs were ignored by men in office, until at last, 


jn 1852, the Dutch government led the way/the bright world to which they have gone, and 


jp introducing the bark trees into Java. Un-| 
fortunately, the Dutch got hold of quite a 
worthless species, (Chinchona Pahudiana,) and 


still others yellow, emblem of the sere and faded | questioning, “ Why is it ?” 
leaf—why should we resort to black, which tor-|individuality of mind and character, andjchoose 
tures the heart with thoughts of gloom and night 


did not succeed in propagating the better kinds ; | only ? 


and as the whole cultivation was necessarily an 
experiment, they met with many disappointments, 
and incurred great expenses. Nevertheless, the 
jal succé’s was so encouraging, and the 
urgency of the case so great, that in 1859, the 
Secretary of State for India, charged Clements 
_R. Markham with superintending the introduc- 
tion of quinine-yielding trees into our Indian 
ions. — Spruce and Prichett, the agents 
of C. R. Markham employed in other districts, 
and presents of living plants from the Dutch gov- 
ernment, have enabled the author to establish 
flourishing plantations in the Neilgherry Hills, 
Dargeeling and Ceylon; and, ia all human pro- 
ability, we may confidently look forward to a 
goodly supply of quinine and chinchonine at the 
very time when the South American forests are 
approaching exhaustion.— London Atheneum. 


The need of being brought to feel that we are 
miserable and lost sinners without the Saviour; 


sightly, and repulsive. 
and mak@s the unlovely more unlovely still. 


Because there is no moral obligation to wear it, 


though some persons seem to put it on as a reli- 
gious duty, perhaps unconsciously,.as a penance 
for having been-too gay and glaring in their dress 
at other times. True, we read in the Bible of 
“days of mourning” for the dead ; but the mourn- 
ing of that period consisted of sackcloth and ashes, 
worn in humiliation, far different from the costly 
bombazine and crape of the presentday. We are 
commanded to “rend our hearts, and not our gar- 
ments,” for “God looketh not on the outward 
appearance.” 
precept or example in the scriptures for the prac- 
tice, but also find some of the most excellent of 
the earth, including pious ministers, who entirely 
disapprove of the custom, which is only one of 
the fashions of the world. 


We not only fail to discover any 


Because mourning in itself, as a dress, is un- 
It disfigures the lovely, 


Above all things, it is misplaced when put on 


and that the Spirit of Truth is a convincer of sin|children, those sunbeams of our home, intended 


before he becomes the comforter of his people.— 
0! if I could lay down nothing but the com/orts 
of the gospel, ye would fly to them as flies do-to 
honey. When ye come to be ill, ye send for the 
¢lergyman. Ah! you all want your minister then 
tocome and give you consoling wards. But, if 
he be an honest man, he will not give some of you 
& particle of consolation. He will not commence 
pouring oil when the knife would be better. I 
want to miake a man feel his sins before I dare tell 
him anything about Christ. I want to probe into 
his soul and make him feel that he is lost, before 
I tell him anything about the purchased blessing. 
It is the ruin of many to tell them, “Now just, 
believe on Christ, and that is all you have to do.” 
If, instead of dying, they get better, they rise up 
White-washed hypocrites—that is all. I have 
heard of ‘a city missionary who kept a record of 
two thousand persons who were supposed to be on 


eit death-beds, but recovered, and whom he| 





should have put down as converted persons had 


‘cause grief in the careless one. 


to gladden and beautify the domestie circle; who 


seldom realize the nature or extent of a bereave- 


ment, soon forgetting all trouble in their joyous 
play. O! why should the butterfly wings be 
dipped in ink! 

Because it is an intrusive custom, obliging us 
to put away thoughts of the cherished dead, to 
consider “wherewithal shall we be clothed ?” 
Sending for the milliner and dressmaker to fit and 
fashion garments to our liking, at a time when 
dress is, or should be, most uncongenial to our 
thoughts. 

Because it is an unhealthy and untidy dress, 
burdening the wearer with its weight, especially 
in summer, and disagreeable in damp weather 
from the odor of the dye, as well as frequently 
imparting some of its baleful colour to the hands 
or other portions of the skin exposed to its influ- 
ence. 

Because it does not cheer the sad heart, nor 
True sorrow is 


the course which they deem right. 
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they died ; and how many do you think lived a\beyond all.outward expression, while many gay 
christian life afterwards out of the two thousand?| hearts beat under sable robes, impatient of re- 
ot two. Positively he could only find one who straint, longing for the“time to come when the 
Was found to live afterwards in the fear of God. formality may be dispensed with which keeps them 
Is it not horrible that when men and women come |unwillingly from their usual scenes of gaiety. Or 
to die, they should cry, “comfort, comfort ?”’ and| worse, perhaps they mingle in these sceues of dis- 
at hence their friends conclude that they are sipation clothed in black, a practical illustration 
children of God, while, after all, they have no|of the hollowness of the custom. 
Tight to consolation, but are intruders upon the| Because it brings an unnecessary expense on 
enclosed grounds of the blessed God. © God,| many who are entirely unable to meet it. While 
May these people ever be kept from having com-|the rich set the example the poor will follow, for 
where they have no right to it! Have you|‘‘ how,” say they, “can we show disrespect to our 
the other blessings? Have you had the convic-|dead, by neglecting that outward sign which 
tion of sin? Have you ever felt your guilt before| others wear ?” 
Have your souls been humbled at Jesus’| Because it is an advertisement to the cold and 
feet? And have you been made to look to calvary |indifferent world of our private domestic affairs. 


While sonie unenlightened nativns|hibited, there would never be any necessity felt 
portray their grief by wearing white, to signify |for going to the other extreme when in affliction. 
the purity of the departed, others blue, to typify | 


But in this, as in many other customs of the world, 


the masses go where they are led, without ever 


Few dare assert their 


It therefore 
becomes those whose station in life admits of in- 
dependent action, to do what they believe to be 


in accordance with the dictates of sound reason 
and common sense.— Presbyterian. 


For “The Friend.” 

In reflecting on the marvellous and diversified 
beauty of nature, its adaptation to the mind of 
man, and the freedom and fulness with which it 
has been spread over the earth ; the conclusion 
seems irresistible, that some wise purpose was in- 
tended by the great gift. 

The world does not apparently grow old; each 
generation of men is surrounded with renewed 
beauties, and the stars which Job named still 
shine upon us. Is it then unreasonable to believe, 
that this unfailing treasure is supplied for our 
daily geeds? Inseparable from-our lives are many . 
little cares which often assume undue importance 
and absorb our minds; we.go through the day 
bound to a narrow thought, hearing no note of 
that wonderful harmony of nature, which, were 
its teachings rightly understood, would give 
broader views, and tend to raise us above what 
was trivial. We need not wait for opportunity, 
thinking that such lessons are to be learned only 
from the more striking manifestations of the power 
and grandeur of nature. 

The contemplation of a little piece of moss, once 
served to renew hope in the heart of the traveller, 
who far from home was ready to sink in despair. 

Even if around us the hand of man has done 
much to deface what was once beautiful, we always 
have the sky. And there from early morning, 
when heralded by its bright star, the dawn glows 
in the east, until, through changes and colours so 
soft and fair that no words®ever yet portrayed 
their beauty, the day in its fulness and glory rolls 
over our world, there is no hour when we may net 
find much to enjoy. ~ ; 

If then we are not blind to all this ; if we pause 
sometimes to nute the blue of the sky, 

“ or mark 
Amid the flush of crimson light, 
The new moon’s modest bow grow bright, 
As earth and sky grow dark,” ‘ 
will we not turn with lightened -hearts to daily 
cares and daily duties ? 

One who has studied nature with living earnest- 
ness writes: “ And all these passings to and fro 
of fruitful showers and grateful shade; and all 
those visions of silver palaces built above the hori- 
zon, and voices of moaning winds and threaten- 
ing thunders, and glories of coloured robe and 
cloven rgy, are but to deepen in our hearts the 
acceptance, and distinctnéss, and dearness of 
the simple words, “ Our Father, which art in 
heaven.” 


A sacred intimacy with God, in his own ap- 
pointed means of grace on earth, must constitute 





oo for your refuge? If not, you have no right| Why should the widow proclaim herself such by|the necessary course of preparation for the enjoy- 


Do not take an atom Of it. 


. 
0. 
. 





he'her peculiar cap, to every one she meets in the!ment of him to all eternity. 
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The Climbing Plants of Ceylon large ee ae ie Se 
uces clusters of prickly containing grey- 
The branches of all the lower trees and brush- Shanon seeds the size of marbles, which are 
wood are so densely covered with convolvuli, and|,, strongly coated with silex, that they are said to 
similar delicate climbers of every colour, that fre-| strike fire like a flint. ; 
quently it is difficult to discover the tree which| (ne other curious climber is remarkable for the 
supports them, owing to the heaps of verdure|yioour and vitality of its vegetation, a faculty in 
under which it is eoncealed. One very curious} which it equals, if it does not surpass, thé banyan. 
creeper which always catches thé eye, is the square- |'This is the Coccudus cordifolius, the “ rasa-kiada” 
: stemmed vine, whose fleshy four-sided runners |of the Singhalese, a medicinal plant which pro- 
i} climb the highest trees, and hang down in the| duces the guluncha of Bengal. It is largely cul- 
if most fantastic bunches. Its stem, like that of | tivated in Ceylon, and when it has acquired the 
- another plant of the same genus (the vitis Indica) | diameter of half an inch, it is not unusual for the 
when freshly cut, yields'a copious draught of pure, i natives to cut from the main stem a portion of 
tasteless fluid, and is eagerly sought after by ele-) from twenty to thirty feet in length, leaving the 
phants. 7 . : dissevered plant suspended from the branches of 
But it is the trees of*older and loftier growth|the tree which sustained it. The amputation 
that exhibit the rank luxuriance of these wonder- 


; : as naturally serves for a time to check its growth, 
i ful epiphytes in the most striking manner. They | put presently small rootlets, not thicker than a 
are tormented by climbing plants of such extraor- pack-thread, are seen shooting downwards from 


I dinary dimensions that many of them exceed in|the wounded end; these swing in the wind, till, 
diameter the girth of a man; and these gigantic| reaching the ground, they attach themselves in 
appendages are to be seen surmounting the tallest ‘the soil, and form new stems, which in turn, when 

trees of the forest, grasping their stems in firm | sufficiently grown, are cut away and replaced by 

convolutions, and then flinging their monstrous |, subsequent growth. Such is its tenacity of life 
tendrils over the larger limbs till they reach the|that when the Singhalese wish to grow the rasa- 

top, whence they descend to the ground in huge \kinda, they twist several yards of the stem into a 

festoons, and, after including another and another| o9j] of six or eight inches in diameter, and simply 

tree in their successive tuils, they once more as- hang it on the branch of a tree, ahene it speedily 
cend to the summit, and wind the whole into a| nuts forth its large heart-shaped leaves, and sends 
maze of living net-work as iyassy as if formed by|quwn its rootlets to the earth. 

the cable of a line-of-battle ship. When, by and} ‘The ground, too, has its creepers, and some of 

by, the trees on which this singular fabric has be-|them very curious. The most remarkable are the 

come suspended give way under its weight, or sink| ratans, of these I have seen a specimen 250 feet- 
by their own decay, the fallen trunk speedily dis-|jono, and an inch in diameter, without a single 
appears, whilst the convolutions of the climbers | irregularity, and no appearance of foliage other 
continue to grow on, exhibiting one of the most|than the bunch of feathery leaves at the extremity. 
marvellous and peculiar living mounds of eonfus! Phe strength of these slender plants is so ex- 
sion that it is possible to fancy. Frequently On| treme, that the natives employ them with striking 
of these creepers may be seen holding by one ex-|syocess in the formation of bridges across the 


tremity the summit of a tall tree, and grasping! water-courses and ravines. One which crossed 
with the other an object at some distance near the |the falls of the Mahawelliganga, in the Kotmalie 
earth, between which it is strained as tight and range of hills, was constructed with the scientific 


' on ete if eee ~ poner precision of an engineer’s work. It was entirely 
bility the young tendrit had been originally Axed | composed of the plant, called by the natives the 
in this position by the wind, and retained in it till | «&« Waywel,” its extremities fastened to living trees 
it had gained its maturity, where it has the ®P-|on the opposite sides of the ravine, through which 
' pearance of having been artificially arranged as if| ¢ furious and otherwise impassable mountain tor- 
, ~~ to support a falling tree. — : rent thundered and fell from rock to rock with a 
This peculiarity of tropical vegetation has been | Jescent of nearly 100 feet. The flooring of this 

turned to profitable account by the Ceylon wood-| aerial bridge consisted of short splints of wood, 

men, employed by the European planters in fell-||yiq transversely, and bound in their places by 

ing forest trees, pr@paratory to the cultivation of|thin strips of the waywel itself. The whole struc- 

coffee. In steep and mountainous places where |tyre vibrated and swayed with fearful ease, but 

i the trees have been thus lashed together by the | the coolies traverse it though heavily laden; and 
interlacing climbers, the practice is to cut half|the Kuropeans, between whose estate and the high 


way through each stem in succession, till an area! road it lay, rode over it daily without dismount- 
of some acres in extent is ‘prepared for the final ing.— Tennent’s Ceylon. 


overthrow. Then severing some tall group on the a aaa 
4 eminence, and allowing it in its descent to preci- : c 
i pitate itself on those below, the whole expanse is “In this Our Day. 
in one moment brought headlong to the ground;| Living Truth is a delight as well ‘as a glory. 

the falling timber forcing down those beneath it |It warms the heart as well as exalts it. It is the 

by its weight, and dragging those behind, to which |same in our secret place of the Christian church, in 

it is harnessed by its living attachments. . Thejtbis year of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred 

crash occasioned by this startling operation is sojand sixty-four, that it was when two centuries ago, 
deafeningly loud, that it is audible for two or three| His Spirit so manifestly moved on the face of the 

miles in the clear and still atmosphere of the|waters, and so many stepping in thereafter, were 
hills. healed. It is thrilling to read of the great work 

f One monstrous creeping plant called by the|vf that day, when there was such a marvellous in- 
Kandyans the Maha-pus-wael, or “ Great hollow | gatheriig to Christ and His Truth, “when the 
climber,” has pods, some of which I have seen| Word ran and had free course and was-glorified.”’* 
| fully five feet long and six inches broad, with |It is a check on that discouragement which is so 
i} beautiful brown beans, so large that the natives|ready to spring up in the weak human heart, and 
hollow them out, and carry them.as tinder-boxes. | which is “of the nature of unbelief,” to feel and 
Another climber of less dimensions, but greater 
luxuriance, haunts the jungle, and often reaches 
the tops of the highest trees, whence it suspends 
































































For “ The Friend.” 





























*See a very candid and discriminating article in 
“The Friend” of Third month 5th, “ Early Friends— 
their Ministry,” from tbe British Friend. 
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realize that the Power ts just the same, and 
received in the simplicity of Faith, it will 
just as glorious results subject always to His will, 

In one corner of “ The Friend,”’ there are two. 
lines containing a practical trath: “ When 
is a will consecrated to the Lord, ways will . 
to serve Him.” “A will consecrated to the 
the first great necessity. Who shall say how much 
of true service, His by the double right of ¢ 
and of purchase, the Ruler of His people has beeg 
robbed of by the remnant of unconsecrated will, . 
that which keeps it unfit for use, and that which 
holds back on the first - of possible ser. 
vice? How can “the Word run, and have free 
course and be glorified,” in the church, gaye 
through channels of His own preparing? How 
shall they be used if an uncousecrated will blocks 
them up? Outward obstacles are often indireot 
helps to strengthen its flow when they deepen the 
channel; not, indeed, for the sake of its dee 
but because thereby it may be more able to receive 
and impart that for which alone it is a channel, 
True, the unsanctified will of others may often 
seem to block it up, but the more wills that arg 
consecrated,—the more channels that are “ filled 
with the Spirit,” (Eph. v. 18,) the more 
there will be given to break down all that hinders 
its free course. 

And assuredly ways will open to serve the Lond. 
Not always such as are pleasing to self, often very 
humbling, making weakness and ignorance, and 
very nothingness many-fold more felt, and thereby 
adding to the service done; often opening in most — 
unlooked for and unwelcome ways; but, as 
are entered upon, yielding their “ penny of peace,” , 
and presenting ¢o the willing heart, further open- 
ings to wayside services that would never have - 
been seen if the first had been neglected. There - 
is much significance in the term, “logic of 
events ;” as there is ever a double warning against 
the first false step, both for itself and for all the 
error to which it may lead, so there is double hope _ 
and prpmise in the first right step, if taken in 

with and obedience—twin powers of the gospel 
day—it leads to untold spheres of usefulness and 
blessings. For this truth enwraps all true service, 
—the strength of the servant, as of the chureh, is 
in her Lord. 

Much service, too, the Master is robbed of, be 
cause they who sometimes feel they want to serve 
Him, do not feel it so much as to be always ready, 
How often do earthly friends lose acts of kindness 
because they who were willing were not ready t 
render them? How often are pleasures mi 
because we are “not ready?” If they who do 
truly want to serve the Lord, would but be 
for His openings, trying faithfully to hold their 
hearts and hands clear of too much of their owa 
cares or interests, He would assuredly give them 
work in His vineyard, if only to hand a ¢ 
cold water unto others, in the name of.a aivetple 
for which they should in no wise lose their 1 
ward. 

All truth, to be availing, must find its efficacy 
in the present, and as applied to ourselves. At 
invalid prostrated in weakness, can gain little 
strength for himself, howeyer he may be comforted 
for others, in hearing of the wonders wrought by 
some valuable tonic ; his faith in it may be strep, 
ened, but the personal value of that faith will be 
in inducing him to try it for himself. So. the 
leper, tainted with disease, dwelling without the 
camp, crying “ Unclean! Unclean!”’ must D 
brought, through faith, to know the Father reaom 
ciled by the Son, his own sins washed away, 
Redeemer present for his healing, and the 
fying work of the Holy Spirit going forward it in 
his own heart, day by day; and then the joy 
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maintained and promulgated it amid ignominy and |General Sherman into Mississippi appears to have been 
suffering, and transmitted the doctrines and testi-/™¢rely * raid on a large scale. He penetrated about ten 
oben they had been taught by their holy Head miles to the east of Meridian, destroyed all the railroads 


and Leader, to those who were to come after them | 


We are persuaded they might find in this “ patris-|sired to leave their masters, about 1100 mules, and a 
tic lore.’ much that would instruct and encour-|ste*t drove of horses, hogs and cattle, together with a 
’ 


* “an oie large amount of supplies of various kinds. His army 
age in the vicissitudes of the christian race, much leo about 350 aan, ethely by straggling. It met with 
that would tend to build up the humble and sin-|no serious opposition, Gen. Sherman’s object was to 
cere soul in our most holy faith. cut off the rebel supplies, and so impoverish. the region 

through which he passed that it should not be able to 
support any large hostile force. On the march from 
Jackson to Meridian the railroad was destroyed to such 
SUMMARY OF BVENTS. : an extent that months will be required to rebuild it. 
Foreron.—News from England to the 4th inst. There|Tieg and rails were piled up together, and as the ties 
had been no more fighting in Schleswig. The Danish | burned, the rails, being heated, would bend so as to be 
journals are opposed to a conference on the basis pro- rendered worthless. The entire country through which 
posed, and the movement has apparently made no pro-|the expedition passed was desolated, scarcely a vestige 
ee. The allies made a close reconnoisance towards | of @ house, barn or fence being left behind, The expe- 
uppel on the 2d. The Danes have burned down all the | dition consisted of 22,200 men, with forty pieces of ar- 
farm-houses on the line of their outposts. The Danish | jjlery, 
general expresses the belief that Duppel cannot-be taken| —irginia.—_The Constitutional (Union) Convention, in 
in less than three months. The Berlia and Vienna news- | session at Alexandria, bas passed an ordinance abolish- 
papers ridicule the idea of a conference to settle the|ing slavery, by an almost unanimous vote. The ordi- 
quarrel with Denmark. The Bank of England has re-| nance provides : 4 
duced its rate of discount to six percent. In the Stock| « First. Slavery and involuntary servitude, except for 


Exchange the supply of money was good,—short loans | crime, is hereby abolished and prohibited in the State 
were made at 4} per cent. The London and Liverpool | forever, . 


markets for breadstuffs were very dull, and prices tend- 
ing downwards. The Manchester market for cotton 
fabrics was full stocked and prices declining. The stock 
of cotton in Liverpool was estimated at 241,000 bales,) «Third. The General Assembly shall make no law 
including 23,500 American. Sales of the week 38,000 |establishing slavery or recognizing property in human 
bales. Orleans middling, 27}¢. Uplands, 264d. Consols beings.” 
91. Col. Dahlgren, who commanded a part of Gen. KiJ- 
Mezico.—Vera Cruz dates to the 14th inst., and from | patrick’s cavalry in the last demonstration against Rich- 
the City of Mexico to Second month 26th. From all |mond, was killed in a skirmish at King and Queen 
parts of the country comes the intelligence of the occu-|(ourt-house, on the return of the expedition. Suffolk 
pation of various towns by the French troops, and among | has been occupied by the Federal forces. 
other places Guanajuato and Mincatitlan. The national| North Carolina.—Tbe latest Newbern dates speak of 
cause appears to be rapidly losing ground. The Juarez|the anticipated rebel attack as involved in mystery. 
government is now acknowledged in only four or five| Deserters from the rebels report that Plymouth is to be 
States, the French having obtained the ascendency in | the first place'attacked. The toyal North Carolina regi- 
all the rest. : ments were filling up rapidly. It is stated that the 
San Domingo.—The latest news is to the 29th ult. In| rebels are garrisoning all the important points in the 
a recent battle the revolted islanders were defeated and | State, for the purpose of checkiug the convention move- 


put to flight by the Spanish troops. It is alleged that) ment. A company of rebel guerillas had been captured 
many famities and individuals despairing of success in | at Fairfield. 
the rebellion, have presented themselves to the Spanish South Carolina and Florida.—A ffairs at the latest dates 
officers and promised to recognize the Spanish authority. remained unchanged. Ail was quiet at Jacksonville 
Unirep States.—Congress.—In the Senate the Com-| since the repulse of the Federal troops. The small pox 
mittee on Slavery and Freedmen have reported a bill/is very prevalent at Port Royal and Beaufort, but is 
providing that the Proclamation of Emancipation issued | mostly confined to the coloured troops. A despatch of 
by the President of the United States on the Ist of First|the 11th states, that the advance of the Federal cavalry 
month, 1863, so far as the same declares that the slaves| had been attacked and driven into Jacksonville. 
in certain designated States, and parts of States, thence-| ouisiana.—Gen. Sherman arrived at New Orleans on 
forward should be free, is hereby adopted and enacted the 2d inst. Transports are rapidly bringing troops 
as a statute of the United States, and as aruleand article} pack from Texas. The rebel forces in West Louisiana 
for the government of the military and naval forces | are supposed to number from 5000 to 6000. The rebels 
thereof. “The Senate has passed a bill, by a vote of 30/ are fortifying Fort Dernslee, on the Clark river, and Fort 
to 8, authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to anti-| Trinity, on the Ouachita river. Michael Hahn, governor 
cipate the payment of interest on the public debt by &/of the State, was inaugurated on the 4th, with imposing 
period not exceeding one year, from time to time, either| ceremonies. Governor Hahn’s inaugural address regards 
with or without such rate of interest upon the coupons | slavery as the cause of the present unholy attempt to 
as to him may seem expedient, and he is hereby autho- | break up the government, and its universal and imme- 
rized to dispose of any gold in the Treasury of the United | diate extinction as a public and private blessing. The 
States not necessary for the payment of interest on the| wife of General Beauregard died on the 2d inst. Her 
public debt. The Postal Appropriation bill for the cur-| funeral, on the 4th, is said to have been the largest ever 
rent fiscal year, has passed the Senate; also a bill equal-| seen in New Orleans. 
izing the pay of the United States soldiers, and another)  7¢nnessee.—The impression prevailed at Knoxville that 
giving the franking privilege to the President and Vice | Gen. Longstreet was moving bis army into North Caro- 
President. The House of Representatives has been oc-|jina. Nearly one thousand deserters from the rebels had 
cupied with the discussion of various topics. ._|c¢ome into the Federal lines sincé the first of the present 
The War.—By order of the President, the following | year; and 275 of thé confederatee had been captured. 
military arrangemegts have been made: Licut. General | Deserters continue to arrive at Chattanooga, but not to 
Grant has been assigned to the command of all the|the same extent as formerly. In consequence of the 
aries of the United States. Major General Halleck is | general destitution caused by the ravages of war, Gen. 
relieved from duty as General in Chief, and assigued to | Stedman, commanding at Knoxville, issues 50,000 rations 
special duty at Washington as Chief of Staff of the Army. | daily to citizens, some of whom come from a distance of 
Major General Sherman is assigned to the command of! Gfty miles. A Louisville dispatch, of the 14th says :— 
the division of the Missisgippi, lately commanded by | Reliable advices from Cumberland Gap to the 13th, state 
Gen. Grant, and comprising the Departments of the) that Longstreet’s head-quarters are at Greenville, Tenn., 
Ohio, the Cumberland, the Tennessee and Arkansas.| and Buckner’s at Bull’s Gap, and that their main forces 
Major General McPherson is assigned to the command | are between those places, with their pickets eight miles 
of the Department of the Tennessee, recently commanded | above Morristown. Gen. Vaughn is at Rogersville, and 
by Gen. Sherman. Ligutenant General Grant will es-|Gen. Gaines at Lang’s Mills, eight miles below Jones- 
tablish his headquarters in the field, with the respective | ville. 
armies operating under his personal supervision. Major) /ndians in Kansas.—The Indian bureau is taking pre- 
General Sigel has been assigned to the commaad of the|jiminary measures for the return of the Indian refugees 
ment of Western Virginia, with his bead-quarters |in Kansas, about 8000 in number, to their own country, 
at Cumberland, Maryland. No important military move-|trom which they were driven by setession hostilities ; 
ments are progressing at present. The expedition Of| »ut the removal will not be immediately effected. 


“Second. Courts of competent jurisdiction may ap- 
prentice minors of African descent on like conditions 
provided by law for apprenticing white children. 





Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 370, including 39 
deaths of soldiers. ° 
The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 


within reach, and burned or otherwise destroyed im-|on the 14th inst. New Vork.—American gold 6} a 62 


sea se wih ‘ mense quantities of wheat, corn, and other provisions. | per cent. premium. Balance in the New York Sub-Treg. 
in religious profession, in purity and completeness. |He returned with 500 prisoners, 6000 negroes who de-| sury, $43,223,910. 


United States sixes, 1881, 1124, 
Five-twenty six per cents, 108}. Superfine State flour, 
$6.35 a $6.50. Shipping Ohio, $7.15 4 $7.20. Baltimors 
flour, fair to extra, $6.90 a $7.40. Chicago spring wheat, 
$1.60 a $1.62; red western, $1.65 a $1.66 ; choice amber 
$1.70 a $1.74. Barley, $1.37. Rye, $1.27. Oats, 906 
91 cts. Old corn, $1.30 a $1.31; new, $1 25 a $1.96, 
Middlings cotton, 76 cts. Rio coffee, 37} cts. Prime New 
Orleans sugar, 15} cts.; Cuba, 14 cts. New crop Orleang 
molasses, 72 a 83 cts. Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, 
$6 a $6.25; extra and family brands, $6.50 a $7.76, 
Prime red wheat, $1.63 a $1.65; white, $1.70 a $1.98, 
Rye, $1.28 a $1.30, Yellow corn, $1.17 # $1.20, 

80 a 83 cts. Clover seed, $7.75 a $8 The offerings of 
beef eattle reached about 1600 head, and prices n 

the same as last week, the range being from $9 to $15, 
for common to good and extra quality. Of hogs 2300 
were sold at $10 a $12 the 100 lbs. net; 4500 sheep werg 
sold at 8 a 9 cts. per lb. gross. San Francisco, Cal., on 
the 10th. Butter 35 cts. Anthracite coal $24 per ton, 
Wheat 2} cts. per lb. Flour $7 per barrel. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Jehu Fawcett, Agt., O., for Thos. War. 
rington and David Brown, $2 each, to No. 18, vol. 38; 
for Edw’d Bonsall, Jr., and Josiah Fawcett, $2 each, vol, 
36; for Jos. Lynch, Jos. Painter, Dan’l Boulton, and 
Sarah Allison, $2 each, vol. 37; for Jas. Heald, $2, to. 
No. 16, vol. 35; and for Ruth Stanley, $3.30, to No. 62, 
vol. 37; from Amos Battey, Agt., Io., for Russell Taber, 
$2, vol. 36; for Nath’l McDonald and David C. Taber, 
$2 each, vol. 37; and for Jas. Herkness and Geo. Hark- 
ness, $2 each, to No. 27, vol. 38. 


Reeeived from J. Fawcett, Agt., O., for 8. Stanley, $3 
for the relief of the freedmen. 


AGENT APPOINTED. 
Wilson Hall, East Fairfield, Columbiana Co., Obie, 


TRACT ASSOCIATION. Z 
The Armual Meeting of the Tract Association of 
Friends, will be held in tle Committee-room of Arch 
street Meeting-bouse, on Fourth-day evening, the 30th 
inst., at 8 o’clock. Cuarves J, ALLSS, 
Philada., Third month, 1864. 


NOTICE} 


The next Stated Meeting of the Woman’s Aid Associa» 
tion will be held at the Committee-room of Arch street 
Meeting-house, on Seventh-day afternoon, the 19thef 
Third month, at 4 o'clock. All interested are invited t 
attend. E. C. Conzins, See. 


FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S RELIEF ASSOCIATION, 


Wanted two or three young men to go upon plants 
tions in the neighbourhood of Yorktown, to direct ani 
assist the freedmen in their farming operations. It will 
be necessary for them to work with the people. 
are preferred, but others interested in the cause may 
equally useful. A moderate salary will be given. 4p 
plication may be made to either of the undersigned, 
Joun 8S. Hivuss, 
Sam’ R. SarrLsty 


Philada. 3d mo. 5th, 1864. 


TO RENT. 

The dwelling house on Main street, Germantown, af 
joining the Meeting premises, is about to be vacated; 
is the desire of the School Committee of 
Preparative Meeting of Friends, to rent the sametos 
suitable Friend’s family. For particulars apply to eth 

Jony S. Hangs, Germantown, Philade. ¢ 
Ezra Comrorr, &s * 
Exustow P. Morris, 805 Market St. Phil. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANB. 
NBAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPMIA-) 
Physician and Superintendent,—Josava H. Woataime 
toy, M. D. ; 
Application for the Admission of Patients é 
made to the Superintendent, to Cartes Euwis, 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


. WM. H.’PILE, PRINTER, . 
‘Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania 
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